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Revolution and Marie Antoinette. "Surely never lighted on this orb
a more delightful vision. I thought ten thousand swords would have
leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a look that threatened her
with insult5* I have forgotten the opera which was given, though
I think it was My Life for the Tsar, but I can never forget that lovely,
though pitifully tragic face and those flashing diamonds or the quota-
tion which came to my mind.
The only other entertainment of that week which remains in my
memory was a dance which Rob Hudson (now Minister of Agriculture)
and I gave in the flat which we were sharing. It was the one night on
which there was nothing particular happening, and the ladies of St.
Petersburg decided that, as we had only just got into our new apart-
ment, we should pendre la cremaillere--fi&t is, celebrate the occasion
by giving a dance there. It was a large flat, yet even so the main
difficulty was to keep the numbers limited, since in addition to the
dancing-space there had to be a sit-down supper, as our principal guest
was the Grand Duchess Xenia, the Emperor's sister. In the end about
sixty people were invited and came.
All our other difficulties were solved by the kindness of the Ambass-
ador, who lent us everything we wanted, from his cook, butler, and
footmen down to silver and glass. We had the best dance orchestra
in St. Petersburg, a cotillon with flowers as gifts, and it was altogether
a great success. For a day or two before, Hudson went out and lived
at the Embassy and all the superfluous furniture was piled into my
bedroom, leaving me just enough room to creep into my own bed.
Generally speaking, though there was feeling of greater tension in
the air, life in St. Petersburg went on in the same way as during my
first stay there. A party of some sort almost every evening, dances
and bridge, icehills skating in the winter, tennis and polo in the
summer. There was, however, no polo in 1912. It had become too
expensive for Secretaries to import ponies from England and so it had
to be discontinued. In 1913 it was started again on die cheap by means
of Caucasian ponies. The arrangements were of course made by
Serge Belosselsky, and about sixty or seventy of these wild animals
were driven up in the early spring on the hoof under the charge of
some Tartars. They were all completely unbroken to saddle and
bridle, and the preparation for our season was extraordinarily exciting
and amusing. The Tartars undertook to saddle, bridle, and mount
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